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THE PENCIL-TREE. 


Oh! could I find the forest 


GOOD STATE WORK. 
Where the pencil-trees grow! 


: The Homelike School For the 
Oh! might I see their stately stems 


All standing in a row! Deaf-Mutes at Trenton. 
I'd hie me to their grateful shade 2 = a8 
In deep, in deepest bliss, 
For then I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this: 


tA School, Not an Asylum—The 
Success of the Plan Adopted— 
The Way the Institution Is 


Oh! lend me a pencil, please, mamma! 
: I vi : ; Managed. 


Oh! draw me some houses and trees, | 
mamma! 

Oh! make me a floppy 

Great poppy to copy 

And a horsey that prances and gees, 
mamma! 


Deaf-mutes, or as they are more often 
called, the deaf and dumb, are a class in | 
regard to whose condition, needs and 
capacity there is very little correctly known | 

'to the general public. Those who know | 
The branches of the pencil-tree | that the State maintains an institution for 
Are pointed, every one. : | deaf-mutes at Trenton are apt to think and 
And each one has a glancing point |speak of it incorrectly as an asylum, 
That glitters in the sun. lor refuge for persons not fit for society or 
The leaves are leaves of paper white, capable of self-support. The proper title 
All fluttering in the breeze, jof the institution is ‘‘The New Jersey 
Ah! could I pluck one rustling bough School for Deaf-Mutes,” and itis, in theory | 
Vd silence cries like these: and in fact, a part of the public school | 
system of the State, with such modifica- 

tion and additions as are necessary to meet 

the peculiar conditions of the case. 

| The school was opened in 1888, and is 
governed by a board of trustees, consisting | 
of the Governor, Comptroller and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State, 
and of eight other gentlemen, appointed by 
the Governor, who serve for four years and 
who are classified so that the terms of two 
of them expire every year. The appointed 
members of the present board are Messrs. 
Henry B. Crosby, of Paterson; James M. 
Seymour, of Newark; Robert 8. Woodruff, 
of Trenton; Samuel Rinehart, of New 
Hampton; Theodore W. Morris, of Free- 
hold; Marcus Beach, of Jersey City; and 
Thomas T. Kinney, of Newark. Governor 
Abbett is the president, Comptroller Ander- | 
son is the treasurer, and State Superintend- 
ent Chapman is the secretary of the board. | 
Any deaf person between the ages of eight | 


Oh! lend me a pencil, do, mamma! 

I’ve got mine all stuck in the glue, mamma! 
Oh! make me a pretty 

Big barn and a city 

Anda cow and asteam-engine, too, mamma! | 


The fruit upon the pencil-tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

In clusters bright of pocket-knives, 
Three blades to every one. 

Ah! might I pluck one shining fruit 
And plant it by my door, 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs 
Would trouble me no more, 


Oh! sharpen a pencil for me, mamma! 

‘Cause Johnny and baby have three, 
mamma! 

And this isn’t fine! 

And Hal sat down on mine! 

So do it bee-yu-tijullee, mamma. 


= —- 


speak intelligently by processes as purely 
mechanical as those we use in learning to 
write. 
tongue and other vocal organs are held to 
produce a given sound, and then drills the 
pupil to place his vocal organs in the same 
position and the sound follows. A little 
fellow who a year ago had never uttered a 
sound reads from his note book in labored, 
but distinct tones, a number of sentences 
which he has written ina round clear hand, 
describing a picture in his class-room. 
Watching his teacher’s mouth he under- 


stands and obeys directions given by speech, | 
to do this, that and the other thing, asif he | 


heard the words instead of seeing them, 
so to speak, on the teacher's lips. An 


older class, taught in the same 
method, understand without difficulty 


questions on their studies and on other 
subjects, and the Lord’s Prayer repeated 


by one of them, can be easily heard by a | 


room full of people. The school-rooms are 


liberally supplied, not only with text- | 


books, but with attractive story books, 
pictures and objects admirably adapted 
to assist the pupils in overcoming their 
greatest difliculty—the intricacies _ of 
written language. 
NOT ALL WORK. 

Five hours are given to school-room 
work and one hour to evening study. — In- 
dustrial training is a prominent feature of 


the school, and all the pupils of suitable | 


age receive instruction in this line for an 
hour and a half daily. 


The girls, besides performing, in rota- | 


tion, tasks in all the lighter part of the 
house-work, are taught needlework in all 
its branches, including dress-making on the 


| French plan, in which they learn to cut 


from measure without patterns, also fine 


embroidery, with a solid foundation of 


| plain sewing. 


This department is under the charge of 
adeaf lady, with an assistant also deaf, 
who is a graduate of the school. Both 


ladies are able, through the instruction | 


they have received, to carry on conversa- 


The teacher studies just how the | 


HE WAS DEAF AND DUMB. 


Madame De Stael Was Taught 
a Lesson. 

Learned, spiritual women have | 
their small and great weaknesses like 
ordinary mortals. So the Frau von 
Stael had the fault in society of not) 

. giving any one else a chance to speak | 
a word, although she talked inces- | 
santly herself without regard to the 
comfort of her listeners. Several 
gentlemen, who tad the greatest 
.respect for the lady’s writings, yet 
were frequently unpleasantly touched 
by her inexhaustible flow of conver- 
‘sation, coneluded to teach her a 
lesson. 

‘They introduced a stranger to her 
and praised him as an extremely 
learned man. The authoress received 
the guest with great politeness, but 
at once sought to let her light shine, 
and according to her habit talked 
very much and asked innumerable 
questions, although in her zeal she 
did not notice that the addressed 
never answered one of them. 

After the stranger had disappeared 
the other gentleman asked how she 
was pleased with him, 

“He isa highly amiable man, full | 
of learning and wit,” she replied, but | 
was not a little astonished and bor- | 
rified when the successful trick was) 
told her that she entertained a deaf 
and dumb man.—German. 

The plain rule is to do nothing in | 

e dark, to be a party to nothing 

derhand or mysterious.—Charles | 

chens. ' 


| and twenty-one is eligible for admission, | tion by means of speech. Drawing is 
| which carries with it free tuition and | taught in the most thorough manner, and 
maintenance for a term not exceeding eight | many of the pupils, after a short tuition 


| 
|authorities of this institution. On_ the 
ample grounds in the rear of the buildings 
the boys have laid out a base ball diamond, 
| where, during the season, probably the 
only games are played in which nobody 
swears at the umpire. Football, Indian- 
club swinging and other athletic amuse- 
ments are practiced with enthusiasm. The 
girls have croquet, swings, and the usual 
games of hearing girls, but their favorite 
amusement is dancing, in which they excel, 
keeping perfect time together, without 
the help of music. 

Not only do they keep up with the latest 
steps in the waltz and the polka, but they 
| have measures of their own invention, some 

of which are very graceful. Entertainments 
of various sorts are devised by the ladies of 
| the household from time to time, and the 
| pupils enter into the spirit of these occasions 
with great zest. When the day with its 
seasons for study, work and play is fin- 
ished, the children retire to their dormitories 
which are scrupulously neat and well venti- 
lated and are furnished with beds as com- 
fortable and as well kept as any one would 
wish. 
| The trustees and officers of the school 
/feel that while their first duty is to the 
| children who are received into the institu- 
tion, they have an interest in the welfare of 
the deaf as a whole, and they are always 
glad to recognize and assist merit in any 
one of this class. A number of very meri- 
torious specimens of artistic work by adult 
_deaf-mutes residing in this State are ex- 
|hibited, including a crayon portrait of 
| Superintendent Jenkins, by Mr. Albert 
| Ballin, of Hoboken; painting on china by 
| Miss Frances C. Hawkins, teacher of 
|drawing in the institution, and elaborate 
| carving in wood by Mr. W. H. Caldicott, 
|of Kearny. All three of these artists took 
| first premiums in their respective classes at 
the Interstate Fair at Trenton last October 
| over competitors who had all their senses. 


ES8eX COUNTY'S REPRESEN'TION. 

It is found that Essex county has the 
largest number of deaf-mutes of any 
county in the State, both absolutely and 
in proportion to the population. It is, there- 
fore, very proper that it should be rep- 


| vanced classes the pupils work correctly 


years, 
A PLEASANT HOME, 

The school is very pleasantly situated in | 
the southeasterly part of Trenton, occupy- 
ing the building and grounds, about eight 
acres in extent, formerly belonging to the 
Home for Soldiers’ Orphans. The first 
impression which the visitor receives from 
the park-like grounds and the air of com- 


| fort which pervades the building, is that 


the atmosphere is of a home rather than of 
an institution. The children gather at 
meals around tables spread with snowy 
cloths, napkins and plated knives and forks. 
One’s preconceived notions of the deaf as 


|an afflicted, melancholy set are dispelled 


by a sight of the bright faces and vigorous, 
well-nourished frames of more than a 


| hundred children and youths who file into 


the dining-room, and after a short grace said 

in their language of signs, attack their 

plain, but substantial dinner with healthy 

appetites, chatting meanwhile rapidly, but 

noiselessly with their fingers. : 

At the hour for opening school the pupils 

are assembled in their respective classes, | 
which are much smaller than in other) 


| schools, as it is impossible for a teacher to 


do justice to more than fifteen or at the | 

very outside, twenty scholars, owing to the 

peculiar difficulties in their instruction. 
WONDERFUL WORK DONE. 

The deaf child begins his school course 
not even knowing that he himself or that 
any object he sees about him has a name, 
and what he learns comes to him through 
the slow and painful process of writing 
characters with which he, unlike other 
children, can never associate asound.  Itis 
not to be expected that such difficulties can 
be wholly overcome, yet in the more ad- 


complicated examples in fractions, and | 
study with apparent intelligence the same | 


| branches which are taught in our common 


schools. What seems most wonderful is 
that some of these children, who never | 
heard a sound in their lives, are taught to 


only, are able already to make charcoal 
studies of geometrical solids with much 
accuracy of form and justness of light and 
shade. 
PRACTICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Mechanical drawing is also taught to the 
boys who are learning wood-working, and 
it is purposed to add instruction in wood- 
carving and china decoration as the pupils 
acquire skill in execution and design. The 
classes in carpentry are put through a care- 
ful drill in the care and use of their tools, 
and they are taught how to make the 
several joints used in cabinet work and 
building. When they have become profi- 
cient in this, and have learned how to draw 
and to work from drawings in this simple 
kind of joinery, they are allowed to build 
such articles of furniture and the like as 
may be needed in the institution. Finally 
they are taught the manner of construction 
of houses, bridges, and so on, by making 
models from scale drawings. Similarly the 
classes in shoemaking are taught the dif- 
ferent operations that go to the making of 
shoes, in regular order, with the names of 
the tools and materials used, until finally a 
boy can take a measure, cut out the pat- 
terns and make the whole shoe by hand. 
This is less economical than it would be to 
make the shoes by ‘‘teams” with machinery, 
but it is vastly more instructive to the 
pupils. 
pupils under a competent instructor, issues 


!aneat little paper, Tie Silent Worker, once 


a month, and a leaflet, with items of general 
and local news, every day, besides doing 


| other work, as needed, for the school. 


The equipment throughout these several 


| departments is of first class quality, and 
| indicates clearly the intention of the trustees 


to place this institution fully abreast of the 

very best schools of the kind in the country. 
PLEASURES OF THE INSTITUTION. 

No place where children are gathered for 

training is complete without provision for 

their amusement, and this side of boy and 


| girl nature has not been overlooked by the 


A printing office, manned by) 


resented on the board of trustees by two 
prominent citizens of Newark, who give, 
gratuitously, to the affairs of the school a 
degree of personal attention which few 


public institutions receive from their 
managers, 


While providing for the health, the 
amusement and the intellectual and 


manual training of the pupils, it is not , 


forgotten that moral and religious instruc- 
| tion is the foundation of all sound educa- 
|tion. The moral and social virtues are in- 
| culeated by precept and example, and, al- 
| though sectarian teaching is not allowed in 
'the school, yet, by the co-operation of the 
|school management with the different 
| churches in the vicinity, the pupils of dif- 
| ferent faiths have careful instruction in the 
creed of their respective parents. Classes 
| for deaf-mute pupils have been formed in 
| the Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal and 
‘Catholic churches, and while they hold 
fast each to their own faith, they never dis- 
pute with those of different belief. 

After examining the work of the school 
_inallits departments, the feeling left on the 

visitor is one of hope and encouragement 

that the condition of an afflicted class can 

| beinsuch great measure improved and their 

heavy burden lightened.—Nevark Call. 

| a 

A Lesson to Parents of Deaf 
Children. 

A poor friendless deaf-mute recent- 
ily lay down upon the railroad track 
|to be killed. He was discouraged 
land tired of life. When he was 
young his parents ‘‘could not spare 
| him” or ‘‘loved him too much to come 
|mit him®to the care of strangers.” 
| When he was a grown man he was 
isent to the Iowa school and put into 
a class with little children. He was 
too old tolearn and soon left. Then 
in utter discouragement and despair 


he destroyed himself.— Companion. 
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The Silent Worker. | 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 


AT 


THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, 


All contributions must be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 
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THe Minnesota Institution is to 
have the electric light introduced 
before next season. The agents of 
the various electric light companies 
have been examining the buildings, 
so as to prepare bids for the work. 


Wegiveupa large part of our space 
this month to an article from the 
Newark Sunday Call, describing 
our school as it appeared to the 
editor of that paper when on a visit 
here. 
altogether from vanity, but because it 
will give those of our who 
have not visited the school, a pretty 
good idea of its working. 
that both the trustees, 
planned, and the teachers and others 
employed who carry on the work of 
educating and caring for our pupils, 
may well feel gratified that the 
public appreciate so fully their efforts 
in this noble work. 


readers 


who 


In connection with the visit of 
Mr. Albert Ballin to the school and 
his very interesting account of his 


visit to Paris, reported in our last 
issue, we should have made his 
acknowledgements to Mr. T. TT. 


Kinney, of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser. Presuming, from Mr. Kin- 
ney’s with the school, 
that an interest in 
whatever the deaf, Mr. 
Ballin called on him last June, when 


connection 
he would have 
concerns 


We insert this article, not! 


We think | 


have | 


undertaking to raise money for the} 


expenses of the delegates to the Paris 


Congress of the Deaf. Mr. Kinney! 
received him cordially, gave him 


valuable advice as to business methods 
and aided his undertaking, by doing 
um snecessary printing 
charge, and by free advertising— 
alk of which was received and is 
acknowledged with gratitude. 


t- 


Prorkssor:.S. H. GREEN, a 
graduate of the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, D. C., and 
for twenty years an instructor in the 
Outario Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Belleville, was fatally 
injured, last month, while iceboating 
on the lake. He was standing -in 
the bow of the boat, which was going 
at a very rapid rate, when one of the 
runners caught in a crack in the ice, 
throwing him out with great force. 


without | 


He struck on his head, fracturing the | 


skull, and was picked up unconscious. 
When the doctor came, he found 
that one side was completely par- 
alyzed. Death followed in a few 
days. Mr. Green is spoken of as an 
_ excellent teacher and a man of many 
‘fine qualities. 


| from Dr. KH. 


all Judge Woodruff’s eleven years on 


Wax this school was first opened, 
our situation was decidedly suburban, 
if not quite rural. The streets around 
our grounds were mere country lanes, 
and there were not fifty houses within 
a radius of a quarter of a mile from 
our front door. Now we have the 
horge-cars passing our door, all the 
streets are flagged and guttered, and | 
we are surrounded on three sides by 
solid blocks of buildings. One square 
south of our grounds stands the new 
church of Our Lady of Lourdes, one 
of the finest edifices in the State. 
Before many years our grounds will 
be reckoned as being in the heart’ of 
the city. 


THE preparations for the base ball 
season among our pupils are more 
complete than in any former year. 
The boys now have a really first class 
ground, thanks to their own skill and 
labour and to the kind permission of 
the trustees which has enabled them 
to clear away obstacles and to use the 
horse and the tools belonging to the 
school in this work. We 
boys good luck in their campaign, 
hoping that they will get their share 
and will bear 
alike with honor. 


wish the 


of victories, success 


and defeat 


THE superintendent has received 
A. Fay, of Washington, 
blank cards to be filled oat with par- 
ticulars in regard to the present and 
former pupils of this school, "This 
work has been entrusted to Mr. R. B. 


Lloyd, who will carry it out with 
his aceustomed thoroughness and 


accuracy. ‘The statistics of the deaf 
and of other ‘‘defective classes” (as 
they are rather unfortunately termed) 
will be collected with more care for 
the 
ever been done before. 


fortheoming census than has 


SINCE writing our little notice of 
Judge Woodruff’s appointment, 
have read a very pleasant article in 
the Trenton Sunday Advertiser 
about him. The writer says that in 


we 


the bench, he had only one decision 
reversed by a higher court. The 
Advertiser is opposed to the Judge 
in politics, which makes the compli- 
ment all the higher. 

saeerneeneveweemneenemas 

Tris stated that Hoy, the deaf-mute 
ball player, has signed with the 
Chicago club, for the coming season, 
at a salary of three thousand dollars. 
This would seem to be a decisive proof 
that the National Deaf-Mute College, 
where Hoy was edueated, can take 
rank alongside of Yale, Harvard and | 
Princeton. 

SS een 
How About This ? 

Many of our deaf-mute schools| 
have cooking classes. If, as some 
people think, the deaf ought not 
to marry, this kind of teaching is 
all wrong. A woman who c: ant 
talk, and who can cook is bound to 
get murried—and to have her pick 
of a husband too. 

The manner of saying or doing 
anything goes a great way towards 
the value of the thing. — Seneca. 


‘ness for which they 


lhad the welfare of 


DEATH TAKES A _ PUPIL.) 


After a Long HlIness He Suc- 
cumbs to the Dreaded 
Consumption. 

Edward Howard, formerly one of | 
our pupils, died in St. Francis Hospi- | 
tal Friday, the 14th of this month, of 
consumption, at the age of 21 years. | 


His lungs were seriously affected 
when he returned to school last 
September, and Dr. Barwis at once 
put him under treatment. By 
generous diet and the use of 


medicines and stimulants, he seemed | 
for a time to be gaining, but for two) 
or three months past it has been 
evident that he was again growing | 
worse. On the third of this month | 
he was placed in St. Francis Hospital 
for the sake of better care which he 
could there receive. ‘The Sisters 
treated him with the skill and kind- 
are noted, and 
did all that could be done to make 
his last days comfortable. His death 
was quiet, and attended with little 
pain. Edward had been a pupil 
here since the year the school was 
opened. He was a general favorite 
among the boys, who. never 
of objec ting to him on account of his 


color. Be for ¢e his fatal illness showed | 
itself, he was active and strong, and 


excelled in athletic sports. He wrote 
an elegant hand, and was often | 
valled on to show this ac complish- | 
ment to visitors. As he grew older 
and had more instruetion he learned | 


to control his naturally quick temper | 


and he was obedient, industrious, 
honest and kind. 
him, we feel that He who took him 
from earth did it in infinite love and | 


wisdom. 
—__— 


Artist Tresch Dead. 

We are sorry to learn of the death 
of Mr. J. F. J. Tresch, a deaf-mute 
of some prominence in New York, 
and a successful artist in the line 
which he followed—that of furnish- 
ing illustrations to the pictorial news- 
papers. His work was to be found 
in the Graphic, Frank Leslie’s, the 
World and other papers. 

Mr. Tresch, in the judgment of 
qualified critics, had the ability to 
produce more serious work, and in 
fact he did paint with some success, 
but he preferred the lighter work on 
newspapers because it brought him 
into contact with more people, and 
afforded a more certain income. 
He was a model of energy and per- 
severance, working night and day, 


when necessary to accomplish an 
object. 
His kindness and generosity were 


well-known among all his acquaint- 
ances, and he was often imposed on 
by undeserving persons, who took 
advantage of these qualities. He 
the deaf very 
much at heart, and although not all 
the measures which he advocated for 
the benefit of this class were entirely 
judicious, he was unselfish and 
sincere in his purposes. 

Mr. T'resch was a man of upright 
character and of firm — religious 
convictions, being a consistent 
member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In person Mr. Tresch was 
of about medium height, strongly 
built, with black hair, piercing black 
eves and strongly marked features. 
He will be missed by a large circle 


of friends and acquaintances, 
— — 


Duty, be it ina small matter or a 
great, is duty still. It is only they who 
are faithful in a few things who 
will be faithful over many things. — 
Charles Kingsley. 


thought | 


While we shall miss | 


Report of the State Prison. 

We have received the report of 
‘the State Prison in this city, for the 
year 1889. Although the lack of 
necessary room makes the adminis- 
| tration excessively difficult, the build- 
j ings are kept scrupulously ‘clean, and 
strict, but humane discipline is 
enforced among the inmates. The 
jmoral and spiritual welfare of the 
prisoners is not overlooked. Those 
who belong to the Roman Catholic 


Church are ministered to by Rey. 
| Fidelis M. Voight. Father Fidelis 
vis the pastor of our pupils who 
|belong to that church, and_ is 
peculiarly fitted for work among 
| the mongrel population of the prison 
by his remarkable linguistic attain- 
ments, to which he has added a good 
degree of proficiency in the sign 
language. The management of the 
|prison reflects credit on the State 
and is especially creditable to the 
| Principal Keeper, Ex-Sheriff Put- 
terson. 


ra pe 
Beau’fullest of All. 

When Gracie was a very little girl 
she lived on an avenue just outside 
the city, through which a great many 
funerals used to pass. She wasmue th 
interested in them, although she Cid 
not know what they signified, as her 
mamma did not wish to sadden the 
| baby mind by any mysteries which 
she could not understand. So she 

always thought they must be some- 
thing quite jolly. One day when 
Barnum? 8 circus was to parade, an 
aunty who had a house in the city 
‘on one of the streets through which 
the procession was going, asked 
| Gracie and her sister to ree and 
pass the morning with her. As the 
| parade went by she was sitting ina 
| low chair in the low window, looking 
j}at the golden chariots, the elep shants, 
camels and beantiful horses, and 
listening to the band with a face full 
of delight. Presently she clapped her 
tiny hands together, drew a deep sigh 
and turning to her mother said: 

“Mamma, this is the beau’fullest 
funewal I ever saw. 

fo aa ol 
Nova Scotia’s Report. 

We have received a copy of the 
|thirty-second annual report of the 
| Nova Scotia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Halifax, Thenumber 
|of pupils reported is seventy-four, of 
/whom only fifty-six are from Noya 
Scotia, and eighteen from other 
provinces. The principal, Mr. J. 
|Seott Hutton, comes of a family 
which, like the Gallaudets, the Peets 
and the Fays, has been for at leust 
two generations identified with the 
work of deaf-mute instruction. The 
course of Instruetion seems to be well 
|} planned, and includes. in the line of 


industrial training, carpentry, gar- 
dening and shoem: aking. The causes 


of deafness among the pupils of the 
year are given, and it appears that 
45 were born deaf, and of the 29 
others, seven lost their hearing from 
scarlet fever or scarletina, and nine 
from disease of the brain and spine. 
|Mr. Hutton gives some interesting 
figures in regard to the effect of inter- 
marriage among deaf-mutes. He 
| says that out of 34 marriagés among 
former pupils of that school, there is 
only one in which the offspring are 
deat. but this case includes the whole 
family of five. In the families on 
both sides of this union, there are 
several deaf-mutes, and deafness has 
occurred in these families for several 
generations. The report is well 
‘written and interesting. 


A oO 
| Be wisely worldly, but not worl 
' wise.— Quarles. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 

LENA STADELHOFER. 

Last Saturday morning my mamina 


| 


eame from home and I went to see | 


her at a friend’s. ‘This morning my 


mamma was talking to Mrs. Jones) 


and she wanted to see George 
Mitchell. 
my mamma gave all the giris some 
yop-corn. My mamma kissed Katie 
Fehrlich, Elsie Eppler cried to see 
her mamma go away. 

EMMA BEESLEY. 

My papa has moved to a new 
home and I am glad. My papa has 
to work every day, and he is a weaver 
of silk ribbons, and I like his busi- 
ess. 
June. I live opposite to 
Doremus now and | am very glad. 


May Doremus and { will go home 


Last Saturday morning | 


I will go home to see papa in | 
May | 


together next summe rand I will often | 


seo her. I received a letter from my 
papa every week, and I am glad. 
think my papa will visit this school 
on Mareh 26th, 1890. 
FRANCIS J. PURCELL. 
Mr. Thomas Kinney is one of the 
Board of Trustees of the Deaf-Mute 


School. It was reported in Newark 
last week that negotiations were 


pending between tT’. Kinney, editor 
and publisher of the Advertiser, and 
x syndicate composed of William 
Clark and other wealthy citizens, for 
the purchase of the paper. The 
price offered was said to be between 
$250,000 and $300,000. ‘The report 
was denied by Mr. Kinney, who said 
that negotiations were carried on 
some time ago, but were dropped. 
JOSIE HWATTERSLEY. 


Last Sunday I had a cough and | 


sore throat. My mamma told me 
that she was sorry. I am very well 
now. Last Wednesday my cousin 
Bessie, my sister Florence and I were 
playing with a sled on a hill near 


the large State House. T had a good | 


time at home. 
me that she was very glad her papa 
moved in New York. 
live in New York. My cousin, May 
Willis, helps my mamma. Mamma 
told me that she is very kind to 
her. Two weeks ago, Saturday, 
Annie Woolston and I went to 
Taylor Opera House. I invited 
Annie Woolston to go to it. She 
told me that she guessed I was very 
kind. Annie Woolston and I sat 
on the chairs and looked at the play. 
She liked looking at it. I like best 
the Taylor Opera House. 

JOSIE SCHOLL. 

Last Tuesday the gentlemen of the 
Legislature came and visited this 
school, and 
gentlemen. 
polite to them, and Mr 
them a good dinner. Many gentle- 
men liked the deaf-mutes. 1 think 
Ruth Redman was very sweet, and 
she made signs in the chapel. She 
showed my slate to several gentlemen 
and thev said it was very good. One 
gentleman took Cora’s and Bessie’s 
journals home with him. Last 
Thu@sday my father’s friend John 
Oekel called to see me. I do not 
know him. The gentlemen of the 
Legislature were looking at a story 
Carrie Staring told in signs about 
the United States. I think many 
gentlemen liked the signs. Miss 
Bunting showed the journals to the 
gentlemen and they said we were very 


Mr. Jenkins was very 
Wright gave 


good, The gentlemen showed Cora 
the mistake in her multiplication. 


yw 4 


She likes to | 


Katie Ehrlich told | 


i 


I think there were fifty | 


| 
| 


| Millions of tiny 
/polyps live in the 


| to 


land sister and father. 


CHARLES HUMMER. 

I will tell you a sporting thing. 
Now it is getting time for spring to 
come and you will see the pretty 
robins come from the South. We have 
a good base ball club. We have also a 
good captain who is a big giant. 
The club is flourishing and will be 
more powerful than last year. Many 
players have joined the club and I 
hope they will play good ball. We 
have a gigantic catcher who wishes 
to sign with some professional base 


‘bail club. The Trustees gave us 
permission to cut down a few trees. 
Now the ground is in better 
‘condition. ‘he club will indicate 


great playing when they meet a 
strong club. The club will wear 
light colored uniforms. I am a 
pitcher of the Deaf-Mute Juniors. 
Boys! come along and we will go to 
the diamond and _ practise. 
plucky players are we! 


VICTORIA A. HUNTER. 
The coral islands are surrounded 


by water, and in their center is water | 


called the lagoon. which is enclosed 
by a narrow rim of coral rock. 
animals called 
water, and they 
grow like trees. After many years 
the polyps die and the soft parts of 
the bodies decay, leaving the skele- 
ton, which is made of limestone. 
The polyps grow layer on layer. 
Some coral is white, some pink and 
some black. The black is extremely 
rare. ‘The coral polyps cannot live 
in cold water, ‘Chey are only found 
where the temperature of the water 
exceeds 68 degrees. 
SADIE CASSIDY. 

Monday, March 17th, was St. 

Patrick’s Day. Mr. Jenkins told us 


labout St. Patrick in the chapel. 


St. Patrick was a very good man. 
He lived about 1,500 years ago. He 
came to Ireland and preached to the 
people. The people were heathens, 
but they became Christians from St. 
Patrick’s preaching. ‘The people 
wear green ribbons on St. Patrick's 
Day. Many people marched in 
procession on St. Patrick’s Day. I 
would like to see them. 
WALLACE COOK. 

On Thursday, March 13th, the 
Trustees held their regular quarterly 
meeting. ‘They looked at the work 
of the pupils, I think that they were 
pleased with what they saw. The 
weather has been good for practising 
base ball. All of the boys seem to 
enjoy it. We have contributed a 
nice sum of money for the club 
carry on their games. The 
Juniors seem to get along pretty 
well. I hope they will be more 
successful than last year. 


CORA H. HAMMELL. 

I am positive I will go home 
Easter. I will go home tosee mother 
I am very 
glad. I will play with my sister. 
My mother will meet me and she 
wants to see me, and I will be very 
happy. My mother kisses me because 
she loves me very much. I am very 
sorry my father is sick now. 

M, J. GORMAN. 


Miss has a clear skin, happy 
shining eyes, and attractive manners. 
She is really in perfect health—the 
health which includes a buoyant and 
amiable spirit, and a good active 
body. 


— 
Keep your conduct abreast of your 
conscience, and very soon your 


conscience will be illuminated by the 
radiance of God. 


W hat | 


CHINA’S DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Deaf-Mutes of This Country 
Subscribing to Educate 
Them. 


A year or two ago, an appeal was 


made to American charity on behalf) 
/man who had shown himself a friend 


ian : jof the deaf. 
Crossett, a missionary of the most) Cee 


but | 
He was | 


of the deaf-mutes of China by Mr. 


benevolent and self-denying, 
rather eccentric character. 
deeply moved by the misery of this 
unfortunate class, among a people 
who, unlike Christians generally and 
Americans in particular, have very 
little sympathy with those who are 
afflicted in mind or body. 

Living himself, like his Master, 
without a place to lay his head and 
taking no thought for food or 
‘aiment, he wanted teachers to come 
from America, and, earning their 
support by some handicraft, to edu- 
cate the Chinese deaf-mutes as a sort 
of relaxation. While admiring Mr. 
Crossett’s zeal and purity of life, we 
expressed at the time a 
whether the proposal would be acted 
upon. 

Now, however, the opportunity to 
drive the entering wedge into this 
mass of ignorance has come in a 
practicable shape. A lady who for 
some years was a yalued teacher in 
one of the most successful schools for 
the deaf in this country, married and 
went to China-as the wife of a mis- 
sionary. Her home is in the city of 
Tun Chow, and, as she learned the 
language of the country, she began to 
find out the deaf-mute children who 
lived in and near that city. She took 
in a few and began to teach them, 
but soon she found that if she were to 
go on with the work she must have 
support from some source, as she had 
not the means to keep it up. It was 
not thought: best to make this a 
branch of the missionary work, as the 
intention is to interest the Chinese 
Government in the work and to get 
them to establish deaf-mute schools 
all over the empire. As the Chinese 
are opposed to Christian missions, 


they would not be likely to look | 


with favor on these schools if 
they were start ed as missionary 
enterprises. So this lady, Mrs. 


Mills, has appealed to the deaf- 
mu.esin America and their friends, to 
supply the funds necessary to support 
the school for a year or two, until 
the Government can be induced to 
take up the subject and act upon it. 
Prof, A. Graham Bell, whose interest 
in the deaf is well known, has in- 
terested himself warmly in the plan. 
The schools for the deaf all over the 
country are responding nobly. 

New Jersey does not mean to be 
behind, and although we are not as 
prompt as some of our sister States, 
we think that we shall be heard from 
in due course. Our older girls, who 
have formed a circle of the “‘ King’s 
Daughters,” are already at work, 
making articles for a fair which they 
expect to hold some time in April or 
May. he boys talk of playing a 
eame of base ball for the benefit of 
this object. We are very glad to see 
this interest shown by our pupils 
in their almond-eyed brothers and 
sisters on the other side of the globe. 
It goes to show that the kindness of 
the State, and of the trustees to 
them has not spoiled them, but that 
they feel the obligation to do to 
others as they would that others 
should do (and as others, thank 
God, have done), to them. Has any- 
thing happened lately that illustrates 
better this movement, the «‘brother- 
hood of man?” 


lof the pupils. 
doubt | 


| genial disposition. 


Out in Kansas party feeling runs 
so high that the superintendent of 
the deaf-mute school was severely 
criticised for having allowed the paper 
published at the school to put in a 
congratulatory item on the appoint- 
ment to a political office of a gentle- 


Fortunately, there is no such 
narrowness among our ‘Trustees. and 
we are sure that we may, with the 
approval of all our readers of what- 
ever politica? views, express our 
eratification at the appointment of 
Hon. R. S. Woodruff, of our Board 
of Trustees, to the position of Pre- 
siding Judge of Mercer county, to 
take the place left vacant by the 
lamented death of Hon. John H. 
Stewart. Judge Woodruff has had 
eleven years’ experience on the bench 
as District Judge, and has a large 
practice at the bar. In his connection 
with this school, he has always shown 
an unselfish interest in the welfare 
Even his bitterest 


political opponents concede his 
luprightness of character and his 


We could speak 
more strongly in his favor, but we 
know that if there is one thing the 
Judge can’t stand, it is anything 
that looks like ‘‘taffy.” We will 
only say that we, in common with 
others who know ‘him, _ believe 
that in ability, character and dignity, 
Judge Woodruff will be an honor to 
the bench. 
eae 


Can a Deaf-Mute be a Lawyer 2? 


Yan a deaf-mute be a lawyer? 
Yes, we have several notable ex- 
amples. John William Love was 
one. He wasa congenital deaf-mute 
who died in London some years ago 
at seventy-two. He remained 
twelve years at a school for the deaf 
and during that period he evinced 
uncommon abilities and much 
assidnity in their cultivation. He 
was not only an excellent scholar in 


‘classics, French and other attain- 


ments within the usual scope of a 
school education, but acquired a 
knowledge in mathematics and other 
branches of science seldom attained 
except at a more advanced period of 
life. By the advice of his father, who 
was a lawyer of eminence, he deter- 
mined to study law. After six years 
study under several great barristers. 
Mr. Love was called to the bar, and 
thereupon took the prescribed oaths 
publicly, an event under the cireum- 
stances wholly unprecedentéd¥and 
which created no little sensation in 
the profession at large. He soon 
commenced practice as @, ‘Con- 
veyancer, which he continued 
with unabated zeal and success, until 
failing health obliged him to give 
up—it was five years before his death. 
His hours of leisure were mostly 
devoted to the continuation of his 
study of various branches of science, 
drawing, architecture, etc., as well as 
to the acquisition of various lan- 
guages and dialects, both ancient 
and. modern, with the view of 
making himself acquainted as far as 
possible with the law of every country 
in the world that appeared deserving 
of notice, and thereby prosecuting 
an inquiry into international law, a 
subject in which he took the deepest 
interest.—California News. 
SS 


Charles Kingsley Died, 1876. 


Each man can learn something 
from his neighbour; at least he can 
learn this—to have patience with his 
neighbour, to live and let live.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


jt ee iain ses 


| 
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LOOKING FOR GORE. 


Mr. Lion Bent on Mischief Gets 
Into a Bad Scrape. 

Uncle Remus has not been heard 
from through our columns for some 
time, and we have been asked to 
give one of his stories this month, so 
we will take his account of what 
happened in the famous interview | 
between 

MR. LION AND MR. MAN. 

In those days, as now, the Lion | 
was called the King of Beasts, and. 
he was very proud of being the 
strongest and fiercest of all the} 
creatures. But he heard a good 
deal of talk about Man. Some of| 
the creatures said that, although Mr. 
Lion was, no doubt, much stronger 
than Mr. Man, yet Mr. Man was so 
smart that even Mr. Lion might find 
him a match. Mr. Lion determined 
to find Mr. Man, and to give hima 
sound thrashing so that nobody 
should ever say again that Mr, Man | 
was a match for Mr. Lion. So off 
he started, and, on the road he met 
Mr. Ox, who said ‘How d’ye do?” 
and asked him what he was after, 
Mr. Lion told him, and Mr. Ox 
looked at him curiously. 

Then he said: **My advice to you is 
to turn around and go straight back | 
home. You see I am strong and I 
have sharp horns. Well, in spite of 
that, Mr. Man makes me work for 
him. Look out, or he will make 
you work for him!” Mr, Lion only 
roared, and kept on. He soon met 
Mr. ILorse, who asked what his 
errand was, and Mr. Lion told him. 
‘“‘Weil,” said Mr. Horse. ‘*you had 
better give up your notion! See how 
strong I am, how fast I can run, and 
how hard I can kick! Yet Mr. Man 
makes me work forhim. He will be 
more than a match for you, with all 
your strength.” Mr. Lion snorted 
with contempt and went on. Pretty 
soon he saw Mr. Jack Sparrow, on 
the limb of a tree overhead. When 
Mr. Jack Sparrow heard what Mr. 
Lion was after, ne gave him the same 
advice that the others had given 
him, namely, to let Mr. Man alone. | 
‘See me!” he said, ‘thow high I can 


fly! Yet Mr. Man ean take his! 
gun and shoot me. Look out, or 
he will shoot you!’ Yet Mr. Lion 


kept on. At last he came where 
Mr. Man was. at his wood-pile, | 
splitting a big tree trunk, with beetle 
and wedges. ‘*Do you know Mr, 
Man?” said Mr. Lion, ‘because T| 
am looking for him. I have a little) 
business to settle with him!’ Mr, 
Man saw at a glance that Mr. Lion 
was bent on mischief, and he was 
glad that Mr. Lion did not know| 
him by sight. So he said: **O, yes! I 
know Mr. Man, and J will go and tell 
him to come here. But I want vou 
to hold this log open for me while I| 
am away.” The stupid Lion did ot | 
know any better than to put his 
paws in the crack, where Mr. Man 
had split the trunk part way open, | 
in order to keep the trunk from | 
closing. “Then Mr. Man silily 
pulled ont. the wedge, and, of course, 
the log closed tightly on Mr. Lion’s 
paws. He tried to pull the log open, | 
but he could not, and his paws were | 
pinched very tightly. Then Mr, 
Man had a good hearty laugh at Mr. 
Lion. He said: “I am Mr. Man. 
and I am going to teach you a good 
lesson, so I think you will never 


come here to bother me again.” 


With that he sauntered off into the 
woods, and pretty soon he came 


back with several fine hickory saplings | 


in his fist. He threw off his coat, 
and began to lay on to Mr. Lion, who 
was held so firmly in the trap that he 
could not get away. Mr. Man kept 
on until he was so exhausted that he 
could not strike any more, and his 
stout hickory saplings were all worn 
out. 


till frailing of him was a sin.” It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Lion learned 
the lesson that it is brains and not 
muscle that rule the world. Perhaps 
our boys may learn the same 
lesson from the tale, and then they 


their books as they do at base ball. 
———t 


DID NOT GET HIS WIFE. 


The Course of True Love Not 
Smooth Even tor Deat-Mutes. 
John Conard Hummer is the name 
of a deaf-mute farmer who lives near 
Grinnell, Kansas. He is a widower 
with two half-grown children. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, at 63 Seeley Avenue, 
lives Minnie Estelle Wyman. Minnie 


is 28 years old and has been deaf and | 
Ao Weil 


dumb since infancy. Rev. 
Mann, the deaf-mute rector of an 
Episcopal mission here, was ac- 
quainted with Hummer and under- 
took to get him a wife. 
Wyman were introduced by letter, 
and & correspondence followed which 
resulted in an engagement. A few 
days ago Mr. Hummer arrived in 
Cleveland. Yesterday he went to 
the probate court aid took out a 
marriage license. Ie then purchased 
two railway tickets to his far away 
home and engaged a clergyman to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 


Such a thing as opposition to the | 


marriage had never occurred to him. 
All preparations for the wedding were 
completed; the bride’s trousseau was 
ready, but when Hummer and the 
clergyman visited = the © Wyman 
House, they were told that they could 
not see the girl, and that the wedding 
must be postponed. j 

Hummer then sought the police 
and pleaded with them in vain. to 
take ‘his lady love from her parents’ 
house. hen he went to a justice of 
the peace, who told him the only way 


to get the girl was with a writ of! MUA. 
‘usually to the settlements of his own 


habeas corpus. 

At 4 o'clock Hummer and_ the 
clergyman rode up to the house in a 
hack and an express wagon backed 


up to the door, but entrance was | 
Was | 


again refused. very door 
locked. Hummer was greatly agi- 
tated. but his gesticulations were in 
vain. Hummer could not even get 
a glimpse of Miss Wyman, who was 
kept closely concealed. Then he 
went away disheartened. 
Wyman’s married — sister from 
New York is responsible for the post- 
ponement of the marriage. She 
declared that Hummer was poor and 
unrefined, and Minnie was not capa- 


ble of assuming charge of his two| Va Z 
| life of New Jersey. 


children. Miss Wyman has disap- 


peared and it is believed that she has | 


gone to New York with her sister. 
Hummer will go back to Kansas 
without a wife. The would-be bride- 
groom is a graduate of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Deaf and Dumb College. 
—Press - 
pe 
It is reported that a deaf-mute girl 
named Stta King, aged about seven- 
teen, was killed recently near Tupelo, 
by being run over by the cars. She 
was unknown her ».—Jackson, Miss., 
Deaf-Mute Voice. 


Or, as Uncle Remus puts it| 
“He frailed him, and frailed him | 


He and Miss | 


Miss | 


; sie | are now struggling for fortune here. 
will be willing to work as hard at! 


| Illinois Institution. 


AN ODD INDUSTRY. | 


Northern New Jersey Pottery-. 
men Doing a Good Business. 
The New York Star says: In the 

neighborhood of Perth Amboy, South 

Amboy and other towns in that. 

neighborhood are a number of little 

potteries, unknown to the wholesale 
trade, and the goods of which never 
get into stores or warehouses, but 
which do a very good business never- 
theless. They are owned by English, 

French, Belgian and German potters, 

who learn their trade at home and 


Some of the works are of fair size 
and make a handsome output. In 
most instances, however, four or five 
combine, or, rather, co-operate. One 
digs the clay, another washes aud | 
prepares, a third does the moulding, 
a fourth attends the kilns, and a 
fifth manages the glazing. They 
turn out the cheapest goods in this 
country—cheaper sometimes than in 
Europe. ‘The goods thus made are | 
not sent to the great cities, but are 
disposed of to small peddlers, either 
being sold outright for cash, or, | 
where the hucksters are well known, 
upon a credit that runs from one 


week to a month. The peddlers| 
usually own «a worn-out horse 
and a tumble-down vehicle that 


look as if they would give out in a 
year. The appearance is deceptive, 
as both cart and animal do good 
service for years before they break 


down. The peddlers are of all 
nationalities. The Irish, Germans 
and Americans predominate, but! 


there are also Bohemians, Hungar- 
ians, Italians and Hebrews. A Joad 
consists of anywhere from 500. to| 
5,000 pieces of pottery, depending 
upon the size, and including cups, 
saucers, teapots, saucepuns, casse- 
roles, plates, pitchers, bowlsand other 
domestic utensils. <A little of it 
is finished in white, a great deal in 
blue and white like the old Delf 
ware, but the most in a dainty 
yellow that is seldom seen in the} 
stores of our large cities. The ware 
is heavy, clumsy and ugly, but it is 
strong and durable, and above all, is 
cheip. Nearly every peddler has his 
own route. <A foreign peddler goes 


countrymen; others have routes in 
every direction across the State. Many 
go to the tenement house district of 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Tloboken and Philadelphia. A few 
have routes on Long Island, in West 
Chester county and as far east as 
Connecticut. Nearly all of these 


tiser of a recent date says that 
Manan Heater, a former pupil of this 
school, is a kindly-disposed gentle- 
manly young man, who, when saluted 
on the street, always has a smile and 
«a bow for the person who greets him. 
It seems that there is some one in 
Constantine who looks like Manan, 
and he had been saying harsh things 
about a resident of that city. The 
latter one day met Manan and mis- 
taking him for the object of his 
wrath, asked if he had said what 
rumor had credited to him. 
course, heard nothing, and supposing 
it was an ordinary greeting, smiled 
and bowed a pleasant acknowledg- 
ment, which was no sooner done than 
he received a severe blow in the face. 
Seeing the man was in earnest Manan 
gave him a severe flogging before 
friends could interfere and explain 
matters. The affair was so ridiculous 
that both 
indulge in a hearty laugh.—Mirror. 
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potters and peddlers do well, though | 
ina small degree. Taken as a class 
they average $4 a day income. A 
few of them have put a good deal 
of money away, and own neat little 
homes and cozy bank accounts. In 
the main they are orderly and tem- 
perate, and form an important and 
valuable element in the industrial | 


Se 
Sample Suit. 

The Superintendent received from 
Chicago last week a sample suit of the | 
uniform furnished to the boys at the | 
One of our boys 
was dressed up in it, and he 
certainly looked very neat and 
soldierly, and the other little boys | 
were green with envy. No fault can be 
found with the uniforms or the wear- | 
ing of them save that they make an 
already conspicuous class doubly 
conspicuous.—Aentucky Deaf- Mute. 


March 31st, 1882, offers itsadvantages on 
\ the following conditions: 
‘must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. 
application for the admission of a child as 
a-pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
| furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders 
certificates 
sheet with the forms of application, and 

are accompanied by full directions for fill- | 
ing them out. 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 


Tackled the Wrong Man. 
The Constantine (Mich.) Adver- 


He, of 


the combatants had to 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 


The candidate 


The person making 


The 


county 


of 


are 


These 
same 


the 
printed 


county. 
on the 


Blank forms of application, 


Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


